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Any reader of the present generation who is at all familiar with 
the treatments of church history given by writers of earlier genera- 
tions, even of our own, must have been struck by a general same- 
ness of attitude, by an identity of tone, that colors them all. Not 
so much that they are colored by partisanship, although that is 
true enough, but by something more fundamental. They produce 
an impression of a certain detachedness; one feels that the treat- 
ment fails to make proper points of contact with the evolution of 
society as a whole. The history of Christianity and the church is 
considered, in and of itself alone, as a religion and an institution that 
have been revealed by God. Originating in this special and fore- 
ordained manner, the history of the church is to be treated differ- 
ently from that of an ordinary institution; it is more alone, and 
apart by itself. In short, the conviction grows, as one historian 
has very well remarked, that the church has been treated in a 
vacuum. This, at all events, is the feeling that comes to the 
secular historian, the man who has been trained in the methods and 
point of view of history and who has been used to applying these 
methods in the study of the whole of history. Furthermore, the 
discovery that this attitude has perpetuated itself in the treatments 
of church history written in the present century may come to him 
with something of a shock. For he has the habit of looking at 
things from the evolutionary point of view; this has become so 
much a habit that it is hard at first to realize that these ideas have 
not yet also permeated the study and writing of church history. 
But, on reflection, it is easy to see why the case should be otherwise 
with church history than with the whole field of which it is only a 
branch. 

We are confronted by a survival. There has perpetuated itself, 
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if not in full force, at least clearly, a point of view that has domi- 
nated the writing and study of church history from its birth. It 
is inherent in the conception of Christianity, as a religion revealed 
by God to man, and in the conception of the church itself. There 
has been no greater or more compelling conception in the history 
of the world than this idea of the church of God, a conception 
evolved by the Jews and appropriated by the Christians. The 
people of Jahveh, the chosen people, the church of God, the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, the hand of Providence and of God in history. 
It is this idea which dominates the church fathers, the earliest 
writers of church history. Under its influence have been written 
the earliest works dealing with the history of the church, and under 
its influence, too, have been written the great majority of the works 
dealing with church history that have appeared later. Nor was 
church history alone dominated by this conception of providence. 
Through the whole field of history was traced the guiding hand of 
God. For this interpretation of history was brought in by the 
triumph of Christianity, and by the dominant influence it, through 
the church, exercised on intellectual life. The lines along which 
the ecclesiasticizing of history were to progress are marked out by 
Augustine and Orosius. From this bondage the study of secular 
history began to set itself free when the great currents which began 
visibly stirring in the twelfth century made themselves increasingly 
felt at the time of the Renaissance. With the growth in numbers 
and influence of an educated lay class the domination of the church 
in intellectual matters was steadily broken down. All the intel- 
lectual disciplines profited by this emancipation, history among 
them. Since that time, the evolution in the methods and points 
of view of the study and writing of history has been more or less 
constant. From time to time, new and suggestive points of view 
for the interpretation of the past have made themselves felt, and 
the discipline has developed, has become conscious of its methods; 
but while the discipline of the larger field has been altering itself 
in this way, that of the narrower field of church history, being 
relatively conservative, has lagged behind. It has, however, only 
lagged; it has not remained stationary. For in it, too, is to be 
noted a gradual change of attitude. 
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The characteristic of this gradual change has been a tendency 
to approximate to the attitude taken by that of contemporary secu- 
lar historians. This alteration of attitude is due in part to changes 
in the conception of the church, like that brought about by the 
Reformation. It is due in part, in large part, to the development 
of improved methods and new points of view in the study of secular 
history, and the gradual recognition of these points of view and 
methods by the theological writers of church history. It is due, 
also, to the steadily increasing amount of attention given by secu- 
lar historians to the subject of the church. In other words, just 
as the broader field of history itself has been since the Renaissance 
resecularized, so, in turn, has the discipline of church history been 
undergoing a process of secularization. A brief summary of the 
noteworthy steps in this process will provide us with the best 
method of approach to this study of the activities of scholars now 
living, a study which it is the special object of this article to make. 
To this summary, then, let us turn, for a moment. 1 

As with history itself, so also with church history are the begin- 
nings of change connected with the period of Renaissance. It is 
in the atmosphere of the Renaissance that the leaders of the Refor- 
mation drew their inspiration and training for their attack on the 
intellectual dominance of the church. And from the nature of the 
case, they were forced constantly to appeal to history. Thence 
they derived their ammunition for their attack, to it they constantly 
appealed. Not that the attitude of the great mass of the reformers 
was a genuinely historical one; they did not turn to the past with 
the idea of finding out what had been the truth. Of this attitude 
only two rather isolated figures, Erasmus and Casaubon, stand out 
as champions. But their influence was relatively slight, compared 
with that of the men whose appeal was to feeling rather than to 
reason. Nevertheless, Luther and the other leaders of the Refor- 
mation did a great work for the study of church history. Under 
the influence of the religious feeling and through a study of the 

1 For a very suggestive article that throws much light on this subject see A. C. 
Headlam, "Methods of Early Church History," Eng. Hist. Rev., XTV, i, 31. Com- 
pare also Richard Fester, "Die Sakularisation der Historie," Historische Viertel- 
jahrschrift, XI (1908), 441-59; and the still more general sketch by Langlois, Manuel 
de bibliographic historique (1901-4), 241-347. 
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sources, they had reached the idea that the church of that day was 
not necessarily the one founded by Christ. When they were led 
to denying that Peter had been in any way especially marked out 
by Christ as founder of the church, they were led to a different 
notion of the church of God; to a wider idea, to a feeling that the 
conception in Christ's mind was different, less narrowly confined, 
wider than had been held up to that time. Once persuaded of 
this, the whole development up to their own time was thrown 
open to a hostile criticism which resulted in a great change in the 
whole attitude toward the history of the church, from primitive 
times to the sixteenth century. As a result of this new attitude 
toward the history of the church, the amount of attention given 
to the study of its past has enormously increased. Not only did 
the Protestants turn to history to show that their contention was 
right, and that that of their opponents was wrong, but the Catholics 
also. This activity was beneficial and a gain for historical truth. 
For it at least brought men more and more in contact with the 
sources and resulted in the publication of an enormous amount 
of original material. But of course these treatments were highly 
colored by partisanship, and were rather narrowly confined in their 
interests; for both Catholic and Protestant the great matter was 
dogma. They thus tended to be dominated by a narrow concep- 
tion of that in which the historical development of an institution 
consists. 

Thus with the attainment of a new point of view, with a changed 
conception of what the church was, men were led to study its 
history in a manner more nearly akin to that in which the secular 
historians were studying subjects of secular history. 

Along the lines marked out by the great exponents of the posi- 
tion of the Protestants, namely, the writers of the Centuries, and 
by the great Catholic protagonist Baronius, the main stream of 
activity flowed. Nor did the remainder of the seventeenth century 
nor the first half of the eighteenth see any notable advance made 
in the point of view from which the study of the church was ap- 
proached. Not until the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
do we come upon a notable contribution in this line, suggestive of 
a new point of view from which to approach the history of Chris- 
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tianity and of the church. This contribution is made by a secular 
historian, a secular work; the historian is the Englishman Gibbon. 
Approaching the origin of the Christian church from the broad 
perspective of the history of the Roman Empire, he asks the ques- 
tion: What were the causes of the spread of Christianity? A 
simple enough question but one impossible for one to ask who took 
the causes of the spread of Christianity for granted. Here we find 
Gibbon invading the field of church history with the point of view 
and method of the secular historian. His treatment of church 
history, while it met with strong opposition and raised great outcry, 
nevertheless has made itself felt increasingly in the study of the 
subject since his date. It is apparently through the agency of 
Gibbon that the ideas of Erasmus and Casaubon for the first 
time made any deep impression on the consciousness of the reading 
and scholarly public, or at least on an important proportion of it. 
From the time of Gibbon on, we may say that it was increasingly 
impossible for any writer on the subject to treat the growth of 
Christianity quite in the old unreal way. Gibbon's contribution 
marks an effective step toward removing the study of church 
history from the vacuum in which it had so long flourished. 

The two generations that followed Gibbon are characterized 
in the field of secular history by the notable advances in method, 
associated particularly with the names of Niebuhr and Ranke. 
It is the period in which the discipline becomes conscious of its 
methods, in which its principles are worked out and formulated 
into a system — the principles particularly of external and internal 
criticism. Following this movement in time, though intimated 
by men who are almost absolute contemporaries of Ranke, come 
two movements which may be called epoch-making movements 
in the study and writing of church history. These movements are 
associated with two groups of scholars — one an English and the 
other a German group. The latter, if not the former, may be said 
to represent a conquest, or perhaps more accurately a partial 
conquest, of theologically trained students of church history by 
the ideas and methods that were coming to the fore among secular 
historians. The schools with which these ideas are intimately 
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connected were, in Germany, Baur and the Tubingen school; in 
England, Keble, Pusey, Newman, and the Oxford school. 

Through the men of the Oxford Movement had come a notion 
of the church different from that held by contemporary orthodox 
Protestantism. They had begun to feel that the conception of the 
Protestants was itself as wrong in its way as the Protestants had 
thought that of the orthodox Catholics in the sixteenth century 
had been. When Newman, therefore, went to a study of the records 
of the early church, he turned to them with a bias to be sure, but 
with a bias different from that of everyone who had preceded him. 
As a result the sources appeared in a new light to him, revealing 
a new world of thought and ideas. There he found Catholicism 
revealed and with him the world was astonished to find that the 
historical method which they had thought Rome's worst enemy 
had much to say for her. It put the whole problem in a different 
perspective when he made the statement that Catholicism could 
never have developed out of modern Protestantism. This really 
led directly to the question, "How did Christianity originate?" 
and constitutes an enormous advance over the previous attitude 
toward the subject. 

But it was left for Baur to formulate the problem in these words. 
It was Baur who first brought strongly to people's attention the 
question, "How did it happen?" This was a decided advance 
over the position of Gibbon, who inquired merely the cause of the 
spread of Christianity. Gibbon's question and work made a great 
break in the ice, but Baur goes further and asks, "How did Chris- 
tianity itself happen?" This throws the whole Christian move- 
ment into the alembic. Thus the origin of Christianity and the 
spread of the church were put on a par with any other historical 
events. This was the great contribution of Baur. Nor can we 
fail to notice in this question an echo of Ranke's famous descrip- 
tion of the historian's function, as being the effort to determine 
how any event in the past actually happened. 

The influence of Baur's ideas are seen in Renan, in whom came 
to expression the fruitful idea that Christianity was greatly in- 
fluenced by its environment. Renan from the point of view of the 
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secular historian was a brand plucked from the burning. Having 
started to acquire training under theological influences, he was 
repelled by its intellectual atmosphere and sought his training 
under secular guidance. This training prepared him to appreciate 
the direction given by Baur to the study of church history. But 
to this study Renan brought a genius and training much more 
purely historical than those of Baur. Renan's work taken as a 
whole is perhaps the most considerable contribution of any one 
man. When completed it stretched from Hebrew origins and 
Christian beginnings well nigh through the whole field of church 
history. With him the connections of ecclesiastical development 
with that of the evolution of society as a whole were much more 
fully established than ever before. It is noteworthy, also, that 
Renan is one of the few if not the first secular historian who, instead 
of dealing with the church merely in passing, devotes the greater 
part of his effort to its study. With Renan, then, men come to look 
into the influence of contemporary institutions, Greek and Roman, 
upon the development of the church. Along this line, Hatch, of 
course, made noteworthy contributions. 8 This we may say is the 
last great idea which has made itself felt in the systematic pres- 
entation of church history. 

By this survey, it is seen that, as far as its general attitude is 
concerned, the study and writing of church history have been brought 
over onto a similar basis with secular history. It remains to be 
seen, however, how far in the present generation the implications 
of Baur's question and attitude have been realized. With what 
success is church history being studied like any other phenomenon 
of history ? To what extent are the points of view and methods of 
secular historical students being applied to the study and writing 
of church history ? How nearly complete is the process of seculari- 

* The opposition that much of Renan's work aroused is well known. Hatch, it 
appears, also did not perform his part in the secularizing of church history without 
inconvenience. According to J. N. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900), 
"The late Dr. Edwin Hatch, the one Churchman who in our time has done original 
and at the same time valid and important service in that field (Christian Origins), 
appears to have been in a measure positively ostracized in his profession, though the 
sale of his works show their wide acceptability even within its limits. The corporate 
interest and organization avail to override unorganized liberalism, there as elsewhere." 
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zation of the study and writing of church history? To answer 
these questions two lines of investigation are necessary: In the 
first place, we must inquire what point of view characterizes the 
secular students of history; that is, in what regard since the days 
of Baur have the points of view and methods of secular history 
developed ? In the second place, to what extent are these points 
of view being applied to church history either by theological 
students of history or by secular students of history ? 

No more striking change in the methods of thinking of the 
historian have been wrought than by the change caused through 
the spread of the idea of evolution. The point of view of the 
historian, in common with that of all other thinkers, has been revolu- 
tionized by the conception brought forcibly to the attention of the 
world by LaPlace, Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley, and their suc- 
cessors in the field of experimental science. Yet profoundly as 
historical thinking has been affected by the process of evolution, 
even today, its implications have not yet thoroughly permeated 
the historical thinking and practice. While every discipline has 
been more or less affected by the conception of evolution, this 
is particularly true of the sciences that have been born since the 
evolutionary conception became common property, and perhaps 
partly because of it, in particular, the sciences of anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and religion. These four sciences have 
already not only almost completely made over our conception 
of the primitive origins of society, but also have thrown an enor- 
mous amount of light on the forces which have been operative in 
molding the development of society from the beginning to the 
present day. It would perhaps be impossible to say which of these 
four sciences has contributed most to our knowledge of society, 
but it would not be amiss to point out that, at the present, particu- 
larly suggestive ideas are coming from psychology and the science 
of religion. Particularly interesting is it to notice how greater and 
greater importance is being attributed to the social significance 
of religion. The whole field of institutions, also, has in the last 
thirty or forty years increasingly engaged the attention of histo- 
rians. Their importance for the development of society has been 
increasingly recognized. Furthermore, in the same period, the two 
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sciences of geography and economics have suggested yet other 
points of view for the historian to use in approaching his subject. 
They have opened up new vistas, new angles of vision for the 
historian to use in studying and interpreting the phenomena of the 
past. Of less general significance but of very great importance 
for the history of classical antiquity and the history of the early 
church is the increasing amount of attention that is being given 
to the history of the East and of the oriental nations; that is, of 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians. As the result of activi- 
ties in this direction it is becoming clearer and clearer that the 
sources of our civilization he there; and the extent of the debt 
that we owe to the people of the Nile and of Mesopotamia becomes 
clearer and clearer. The effect of this increased appreciation of 
the importance of Eastern origins is to change our point of view 
toward the Roman Empire itself. It is viewed more and more as 
only one of several stages in the formation of a Mediterranean 
state and civilization. The outlines of the great empires that 
preceded Rome are becoming daily clearer and make more and 
more evident how rich and how full was the stream of history before 
it flowed on into the channel provided for it by the Roman political 
synthesis. So, too, for all movements that figure largely in the 
Roman Empire must their beginnings be sought in the East. 

We must also note as a characteristic of the secular historian 
of the present generation that, as a matter of course, in studying 
an institution, he looks at it from all sides; he considers not only 
how it grows, how it was affected by its environment, but what its 
significance was, how it affected its environment. For him the 
only reason for studying a subject at all is because it has some signi- 
ficance, some importance for society. Any study of an institution 
that stops short of this, or has not this as its ultimate goal, will 
be bound to appear to him as incomplete and relatively ineffective. 

In these ways, then, has the point of view of the historian of the 
last generation and a half thus broadened since the period of Baur 
and Renan. So recent, indeed, are many of these new sciences 
that it is only in the men who are just now at the beginning of their 
professional career that their full influences are to be traced. The 
generation of historical students that is now at the height of its 
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productive power, the men between 45 and 60, received their train- 
ing in the 70's and 8o's, when history had no more than barely 
won its way into the curriculum as an independent discipline. In 
its representation, it had hardly outgrown the annalistic period and 
was of course wholly political. Only the great pioneers of the 
new social sciences had appeared on the horizon. In so far as the 
men of middle life have absorbed their ideas into their makeup, it 
has been by self -education. 3 

Thus the case stands with the secular historian. Our question 
now is, How far have these ideas affected the study and writing 
of church history ? 

Let us look first at the work being done by theologically trained 
students, and inquire to what extent the systematic treatments of 
the whole or large parts of the period of the church in the Roman 
Empire as distinct from monographic treatments of single aspects 
are showing a tendency to remake themselves along lines suggested 
by newer points of view. 

Turning to Germany, we find the field occupied to a considerable 
extent by works that were originally conceived thirty or forty 
years ago, but which have been reissued in successive editions, either 
by their first projectors or by continuators. Under such circum- 
stances modifications in treatment can make themselves felt in 
particular subjects but not easily in the attitude from which the 
whole subject is approached. It is not, then, in the Kurtz, the 
MoeUer-von-Schubert, the Karl Mutter, that we would be most 
likely to find modern tendencies making themselves most strongly 
felt. It is rather in the works whose outlines have been more 
recently laid down, namely in the Loofs, Heussi, and the Kriiger, 
that we could most profitably make our search. Of these, the last, 
as being not only the one that has most recently made its appear- 
ance, but also as showing in itself the clearest evidences of newer 
tendencies, may best be examined. 

At the outset, one is struck by the fact that in the plan and 
general conception of the work there is no essential change from 

3 It is interesting to note in this connection how much hard work it has required 
for even so progressive a student as Professor James Harvey Robertson of Columbia 
to incorporate these ideas into his historical thinking. Compare his recent book of 
essays entitled, The New History. 
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that of the great apostolic succession from which it derives. 
Periods, divisions, paragraphs, present themselves in much the 
same fashion as in Germany they have since the days of Matthias 
Flacius and the other Centuriators. The author has not availed 
himself of the opportunity to break away from stereotyped and 
rather deadening forms. And with the form goes the general con- 
ception of the task, and attitude toward the treatment. If new 
points of view have found entrance they will affect only details of 
the treatment. 

Evidence of such influence may be found in several places, most 
notably in the passages dealing with the oriental religions and 
with the relations of Christianity to its environment. The general 
importance of eastern origins finds reasonable recognition, as well as 
the importance of the oriental religions in the history of the Empire. 
This is an important step toward regarding the first three centuries 
of the Empire as a great stage in the religious evolution of the 
Mediterranean people. If the attitude were fully attained, it 
would involve a treatment of Christianity in the terms of the 
evolution of religion, and as only one factor in the whole process. 
But a study of the paragraphs dealing with the oriental religions, 
Greco-Roman faiths, and the origin and development of Christian 
beliefs and practices does not reveal such a treatment. We are 
still in an atmosphere of religions, rather than of religion. We 
miss a thoroughgoing psychological treatment; there is too much 
dealing with terms, the meaning of things which are not inter- 
preted in human experience. In the same way on the social side 
one notes both decided approaches toward a sociological treatment 
of the Christian society, and at the same time survivals of older 
points of view and methods of treatment which rob the newer 
elements of their full effect. 4 

*The statement dealing with the task of the church historian, which says: "Sie 
(die Kirchengeschichte) wirkt sich aus in Gottes Dienst und die Bestatigkeit, in Lehre 
und Verfassung, in Sitte und Recht, in steter Wechselbeziehung zu Staat und Gessell- 
schaft, Wissenschaft und Kunst, wo immer die Krafte des Evangeliuns Leben spenden, 
da ist Kirche, und Kirchengeschichte da, wo diese Kirche sich gegenstandlich zeight 
an Personen und Einrichtungen. So verstanden sind Geschichte der Christentum, 
und Geschichte der Kirche eins und daselbe" is excellent. The matter incorporated 
in the paragraphs dealing with "The Social Tasks" (No. 20), "The Victory of the 
Church" (No. 26), and the " Church and the World" (No. 24) is also admirable. The 
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Thus the points of view that dominate in the study of secular 
historians have not in Germany come to a complete expression in 
the systematic treatment of church history by theologically trained 
students. In England this is even more clearly the case, to judge 
from the recent work of Professor Gwatkin, whose position as 
professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge would make him 
the spokesman for a considerable body of English scholarship. 

From this work it would appear that the older ideas and atti- 
tudes still control in England, to a marked degree, the study and 
interpretations of church history. While in many regards the 
work would indicate that, as Richard Fester has written, "the 
church historian has finally become the secular historian," in regard 
to the special subject, the history of religion, of which he makes the 
remark, the statement would be entirely inapplicable. 5 

How far removed from the point of view of a secular historian 
the work is on its fundamental side can be seen from the following 
quotation: "Given the revelation of God, comparative religion 
may help to show us how the forces of human nature clothe it 
with the religions of men; but the application of comparative 
religion to the revelation itself is a fundamental error." 6 

On the evidence of these volumes, the systematic presentation of 
church history in England has yielded far less than in Germany 
to the influence of ideas prevalent among contemporary secular 
historians. As typical of a body of scholarship in France there may 
be taken in the same way a systematic treatment of the first three 
centuries of the church recently issued by Duchense. 7 Almost ideal 
in its form and method of presentation, it shows that in the thinking 

conception here is decidedly favorable to keeping in view constantly the social signifi- 
cance of Christianity, the subordinating of the whole subject to this point of view. 
As a matter of fact, however, so strong is the traditional tendency to center attention 
inward on the church, to treat it in and of itself alone, without clearly and consciously 
regarding it as a social phenomenon, whose chief importance lies in its significance 
for society as a whole, that this point of view, that is, the point of view of the effect 
of environment on the church rather than that of the church's significance for its 
environment, dominates the presentation. 

s Richard Fester, op. cit., p. 441. 

6 Gwatkin, Early Church History to A.D. 313, 2 vols., 1909, II, 3. 

' Louis Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church, from Its Foundation to 
the End of the Third Century. Rendered into English from the 4th ed. London, 1910. 
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of the author there may have been constantly present the con- 
current transformation of the empire, the influence of the East, 
the relative importance of the oriental religions. It is not, however, 
so apparent that the development of Christianity is viewed strictly 
in the light of the evolution of religion. Nor, while there is a con- 
siderable tendency throughout to emphasize the social significance 
of the church, can it be said that the development of Christian 
society is treated in sociological terms. As judged by the work of 
Duchesne, the points of view of contemporary secular historians 
have become operative to a marked extent in the systematic pres- 
entation of church history as written in France. 

But the systematic treatments from their very nature will 
afford less speedy indications of the direction in which scholarship 
is tending. Among the mass of monographic literature we will 
expect to find the plainest indications of the trend among the 
ecclesiastical students of church history. Here we find some 
interesting and suggestive works. 

Of the works indicating the trend among German scholars, that 
by Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, Its Writings and Teachings 
in Their Historical Connections, the second edition of which appeared 
in 1902, has a good deal of interest. The book, while it partakes 
more of the nature of a very developed and extensive commentary 
than that of a history, is an interesting attempt to treat the origin 
of Christianity in the light of the evolution of religion. However 
one may regard the success of Pfleiderer's effort, there is a signifi- 
cance in the attempt itself and in the attitude which he has taken 
toward his task. Of the attitude of his theological colleagues, 
Pfleiderer says: "In Germany, even more than elsewhere, it is still 
customary to take up a shy and suspicious attitude toward the 
application of the Science of the Comparative Religion within the 
domain of Biblical Theology. The few who venture to make use 
of it draw on themselves, as I know from my own experience, the 
reproach of 'paganizing.' " He then states that his inspiration 
came from Baur and that in spite of Baur's erroneous conception 
of the development of Christianity he affirmed that "the principle 
of development, which he introduced into the historical study of 
theology, retains its position by an incontestable right, a position 
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which the temporary reactionary tendency of traditionalism and 
dogmatic positivism will not ultimately affect in the slightest 
degree." He continues: "I believe, moreover, that this tendency 
is already on the wane, and that the time is not far distant when 
the application to Biblical Theology of the historical and compara- 
tive methods of the Science of Religion will be generally welcomed." 8 

In France the work of Loisy is of great significance. While 
Loisy's interest is not primarily a historical one, but rather a 
religious one, nevertheless he is a thoroughly trained historical 
student and his religious interest has made him an earnest student 
of the origins of Christianity. Moreover, his attitude is a thor- 
oughly historical one. In fact, one might say that Loisy is the 
personification of the critical spirit. He is helping to modify the 
Protestant conception of the church and of Christianity in much 
the same way as did Newman. In fact, in regarding Christianity 
as an evolution that constantly proceeds, he is much more historical 
than the great majority of Protestant students. 

In the work of the late Professor Bigg, Professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Oxford, a note of a somewhat different character is 
struck. The title of Professor Bigg's book is itself suggestive, The 
Church's Task under the Roman Empire. 9 The implication is that 
the church was an active agent and that it had something to do, 
and that consciously or unconsciously it was affecting its environ- 
ment. In the preface the object of the book is further expressed 
as being "an attempt to sketch in broad outline the nature of the 
task which lay before the Church when she set out in obedience to a 
divine call to evangelize the Greco-Roman world and the degree 
to which she was enabled to fulfil that task within the compass of 
the first five centuries." In this passage, and in others that follow 
in the preface, as well as in the treatment in the book itself, where 
the author discusses "Education under the Empire," "Religion 
under the Empire," "Moral and Social Condition of the Empire," 
the author shows his feeling that it is the social significance of 

'Otto Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, Its Writings and Teachings in Their 
Historical Connections, 4 vols., translated by W. Montgomery and edited by W. D. 
Morrison. New York: Putnam, 1906. 

« Charles Bigg, The Church's Task under the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1905. 
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Christianity and the church that should be the main concern of 
church history. His aim "is to direct attention to the extreme 
importance of studying the relation between the Empire and church 
even in those days which preceded the recognition of Christianity 
by Constantine." And by this he does not mean the legal status 
of the church, which is all that this phrase means to the great 
majority of church historians, but rather the social relationships. 
This is made clear by the remaining words in this paragraph. He 
also aims to emphasize the importance of ascertaining as clearly as 
possible the condition, intellectual, moral, and material, of the 
people who filled the ranks of the church; and he says further, 
"if we knew exactly what the Empire was, and what it made of 
its subjects, we should know also what each individual Christian 
was, down to the moment of his conversion, and it would then be 
much easier to know what change came over the man after his 
conversion." 

In thus emphasizing the social significance of church history, 
and in attempting to turn the attention of church historians to 
working at the task in this way, Canon Bigg not only reflects the 
point of view of the secular historian, but he is marking out a 
fruitful course for future investigation. 

A book which gives yet stronger expression to the significance 
of Christianity, to the tendency to treat Christianity from this 
point of view, is Mathews ' The Messianic Hope in the New Testa- 
ment. While the goal of this book is a theological one, it is essen- 
tially a historical study, which the author is led to make at the 
end of a study of the development of Christianity in apostolic times. 
Some indication of the point of view taken is given by the last four 
chapter headings, "The Messianic Fraternity," "The Messianic 
Fraternity in an Evil Age," "The Family and the Age," "The 
Economic and Political Bearing of the New Life." Here is a 
treatment which not only emphasizes the social significance of 
Christianity, but sets about studying it and presenting it in the 
terms of group life. It attempts to treat Christianity not only 
in the terms of sociology, but also from the point of view of the 
psychologist, since it interprets religious terms in terms of human 
experience. 
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Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries, is an interesting and suggestive monograph. It 
is, however, a singular instance of a book dealing with the aggres- 
sive side of Christianity, that yet fails to consider it as affecting 
its environment. All the way through it is subtly tinged with a 
recessive attitude. How was it that Christianity came to be as 
large as it was ? The whole interest is in Christianity; the effect 
that this spread had on persons directly involved and upon the 
society from which they were eventually partly withdrawn is 
not consciously envisaged. Harnack's book is merely the most 
perfect answer so far given to Gibbon's question: What were the 
causes of the spread of Christianity ? Its interest is inward; it is 
detached from the evolution of society as a whole; it does not 
consider what effect it had on Roman society. An entirely differ- 
ent aspect would have been given to his material had he asked, 
How did Chrisitianity come to be the dominant force ? Neverthe- 
less, as the book stands, it shows the tendency to give more and 
more weight to the social significance of Christianity. This is 
shown by his treatment of the organization as a factor in Chris- 
tianity's spread. The same kind of book written ten years hence 
would probably place this item at the beginning instead of at the 
end of the first volume. The same tendency comes to expression 
in the volume by von Dobschutz, Life in Primitive Christianity. 

If now we ask ourselves in regard to the extent that these ideas 
are being applied by students of church history, that is, to what 
extent secular students are turning their attention to the study 
of church history, an equally interesting, if not more interesting, 
field is exposed to view. 

As there are almost no systematic presentations of church 
history, by secular students, we may pass directly to the mono- 
graphic field. 10 On the side of comparative religion as applied 
to the early history of Christianity we find much activity. The 
radical wing of this group, composed of philosophers and students 
of primitive religion, discredits the testimony of the Christian 
sources, of the life of Christ, and tries to evolve Christianity from 

10 F. C. Flick, The Rise of the Mediaeval Church, New York: Putnam, 1909, is a 
significant, if not a notably successful, beginning. 
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the general seething of religious movements in the early Empire. 
The most notable exponents of this method are J. M. Robertson in 
England, W. B. Smith in this country, and Arthur Drews in 
Germany." As yet, these men, ill-trained historically, have not 
succeeded in making their point of view generally acceptable. We 
have, however, a notable impulse to the study of the origins of 
Christianity in the light of the evolution of primitive religion. 

Guided by a much sounder method is the work by Conybeare, 
Myth, Magic, and Morals, a Study in Christian Origins. Behind 
his book, according to the author, he twenty years of study of the 
Christian literature and rituals of the first five centuries. It is a 
study in the essential elements of the history of the church, rather 
than an attempt at a systematic presentation of the development. 
The author's attitude toward his subject may be gathered from 
the title, and from the following selections from his preface: "As 
for myself, my comparative study of religion has convinced me 
that the sacrament as administered, no less by our modern sacer- 
dotalist clergymen than by Latin, Greek, and other priests, is 
nothing else than a survival of the most primitive, unpurified 
magic; and therefore, should occasion arise, I should not scruple, 
with due courtesy, to inform the ardent Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or the Pope himself, that such was my opinion." "There is no 
use in not recognizing that the attitude of the church — where 
animistic beliefs are allowed to color and shape the rites of com- 
munion — where the women come fasting and officiating clergy use 
white gloves in handling the elephant, where a bit of red carried 
about in procession for the admiration of the faithful, is an atmos- 
phere which, if we encountered it among the medicine men of the 
Congo, we should not scruple to say was impregnated with a belief 
in fetish and taboo." Some indication of the extent to which the 
theological students of Church history have not been secularized 
may be gathered by the amount of criticism directed by them 
against this book." 

11 For bibliography and discussion of this movement see Case, The Historicity of 
Jesus. 

12 One reviewer, in The Saturday Review, January 22, 1910, goes so far as to say 
"This book is not the work of a scholar or a gentleman." 
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Closely allied to this work is the work of Cumont, The Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism. While scrupulously refraining 
from dealing with Christianity it has probably done more to change 
the conception of students of church history of the Roman Empire 
than any other book that has appeared for a long while. It treats 
the whole subject with a broad point of view of religion as a whole, 
and prepares the way, and almost compels a similar treatment of 
Christianity. So suggestive and convincing is the treatment that 
its influence may be traced in much of the literature written on 
the subject from the day of its publication. 13 

The work of Seeck is also noteworthy for the treatment accorded 
Christianity and the church in his volumes on the Downfall of the 
Ancient World in the Fourth Century. For it is in relation to this 
downfall that the subject of the church is looked at. He treats it 
from the standpoint of the social significance of the church. With 
the name of Sohm there is also associated one of the most note- 
worthy treatments of the origins of the church that has been 
given. Like the work of Cumont, it has affected every work 
written on the subject since its own appearance. 14 

What shall we conclude from this survey? To what extent 
has the process of secularization completed itself? Or to what 
extent is it completing itself, and what is its meaning for the study 
and interpretation of church history ? 

In the first place, we must say that the theological student of 
church history is conscious of the necessity of treating his subject 
by the same methods as are used by the secular historian. This 
view is constantly insisted upon. In this connection Harnack 
gets his greatest significance. He has devoted his energy to make 
this idea operative. He has done much to stimulate the work of 
making critical editions of the sources, the necessary preliminary 
to scientific historical work. As far as points of view are concerned, 
the process of secularization has not gone so far. The probability 
is that, in this regard, the work of theologically trained students of 
church history must always be somewhat behind, in so far as the 

" Compare the book by Bigg above cited and the article in the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History on the "Religions in the Third and Fourth Centuries." 
m Sohm, History of Church Law, 1892. 
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training to which they submit themselves is not that of the trained 
historian. As long as the great volume of energy expended on the 
study and writing of church history is expended by theologically 
trained students, connected with theological seminaries, as is the 
case largely today in all countries, the output will continue to be 
conditioned by their training. That this must be primarily 
theological and secondarily historical is determined, at least as far 
as Germany is concerned, by the requirement that a man to teach 
history in a seminary must have a theological degree. Under 
these conditions it will necessarily be more difficult in Germany to 
broaden the training although there is a movement in this direction. 

But the secularization of church history proceeds not only 
through domestication of points of view, developed among secular 
historians, but, as we have seen, by an actual invasion of the field 
of church history by the secular historian himself. In this connec- 
tion, compare for example the work of Sohm in the History of Church 
Law, Seeck as already cited, and the work being done on the origins 
of Christianity by the students of religion. In this country, there 
is even an invasion of the theological seminaries themselves, where 
in some cases it is possible for theological schools to intrust the 
teaching of church history to a secularly trained historian. 15 

Thus along these various fines the study of church history is 
tending to be viewed and studied by the same methods and from 
the same points of view as are used in the larger field of history. 
Under the influence of these ideas, what new tendencies in interpre- 
tation are making themselves felt? From the survey which we 
have just completed, one thing is very clear; namely, with a rapid 
extension of the study of the Science of Religion our conception 
of this whole matter is being daily changed and broadened; and, 
while this study has in the first place concerned itself with 
religious origins, and has dealt more with primitive religions and all 
religions except Christianity, the advancing column of scholarship 
is now turning more and more determinedly to the study of the 

's Compare, for instance, the recent inclusion at the University of Chicago of the 
Department of Church History in that of the regular Historical Department, at the 
head of which is a layman; at Harvard the teaching of church history has long been 
n the hands of Professor Emerton, who is a layman. 
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origin and development of Christianity in the same light. At the 
present date, such investigation has not got beyond the question 
of origin; but it is clear that the movement must go on until it 
includes in its survey the whole development of Christianity and 
the Church. In other words, the whole history of dogma must be 
set in this general framework. 16 

In the second place, there is a notable tendency to treat Chris- 
tianity in the terms of modern sociology. In other words, it is 
being regarded from the point of view of its reactions on its environ- 
ment. These tendencies have come most clearly to view in the 
books of von Dobschutz, Mathews, Harnack, and Bigg. 

16 An interesting attempt in this connection is the book by Charles Guignebert, 
L' Evolution des dogmes, Paris, 1910. 



